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TALES ABOUL CHINA.---NO. IL 
There are many beautiful flowers in China, 
and delicious fruit. They have pinks, roses, 
the aramanthus, the myrtle, and many others; 
but the plant for which they have the strongest 
predilection is the peony ; it is denominated the 
king of flowers, and pe-leang-king, which 
means hundred ounces of gold, on account of 
its graceful beauty, and of the enormous price 
given for it by the curious. ‘Two hundred and 
forty species of the peony are known in China. 
There is another flower, celebrated for its 
beauty among the Chinese poets; it is called 
“immortal ” among the plants. Its fabled his- 
tory is amusing. It is said that the Genius of 
Goodness one day, being tired and faint in his 
search after a reflection of himself among man- 


+ kind, stooped to drink at a beautiful lake in the 


gardens of Tungchow; and as he stooped, his 
face was reflected. Astonished, he thought he 
had found the longed-for being; but at last, 
being convinced that the reflection was but a 
shadow, he bade the lien-wha or nelumbium to 
arise, as a perpetual remembrance of his ad- 
venture.—Boy’s Magazine. 


ATUNG, THE CHINESE BOY. 
About eighty miles south from the great city 
of Canton, you will find on the map the town 
of Macao, situated at the mouth of the river, 
on the island of Hiangshan and containing 
about 30,000 inhabitants. It was here that the 
Chinese boy, of whom I write, was born. His 
mother died soon afterwards, so that he lived 
all alone with his father for a good many years 
in a poor little hut, standing among some green 

» palm trees, in one of the villages of Macao. 
Atung was a good boy, and a pretty boy. 





jacket, which came down almost to his knees, 
and round his ankles were little narrow strips 
of tin. The children of the rich mandarins 


He wore blue nankeen trowsers, and a sort of 











wear silver anklets, but the father of Atung 
was so poor, he could only buy his son tin ones. 
His hair was just as black as jet, and he had it 
agg in a long braid, and hanging down his 
ack, 
_ He would have seemed a very oddly dressed 
little boy to you ; but think as you would, I am 
certain, if Atung could have seen you, he 
would have thought your dress even more odd. 
“* Heieh-Yah!? what queer fashion have that 
child!” he would have said, perhaps. 

His father was very poor, and very old,—so 
old that he could scarcely pull the rice which 


tle hut,—and so the old man was obliged to 
sit all most all of the day, and smoke his 
long pipe. 

Little Atung did not mean his father 
should suffer, and was very dutiful and kind 
to him. He gathered oysters off the rocks 
near the sea, and picked up delicate mus- 
cles for his old father to eat; and, once or 
twice a day he would take a great earthen 
jar upon his shoulder, and go off to the 
fountains among the hills of Macao, and 
fill it with sweet fresh water, that his fath- 
er might drink. He also cooked their rice 
and fish over a little pan of charcoal, at the 
door of the hut, which he managed to keep 
very tidy. 

But, by-and-by, the old man was taken 
very sick, and pined, and pined away, until, 
at length, he died; and poor little Atung 
was left all alone with the dead body of his 
father, in that smal] hut, by the green palm 
trees. 

Poor little fellow,—he had no friend but 
God! 

And yet, he had never heard of the great 
God of Heaven! He had been taught to bow 
down before images of wood and of stone. 
But God loved him, poor little ignorant boy as 
he was. You know the Bible tells you that not 
a sparrow falls to the ground, without the 
knowledge of our Heavenly Father; he loves 
all his children, and now raised up friends for 
this forlorn little boy. 

It chanced that one day some foreign gentle- 
men and Jadies,—which means that they were 
not born in China, but came from America, or 
Europe,—were walking near the paddy-fields, 
where the Chinese cultivate their rice, when 
suddenly they heard low sobs and cries, as of 
some one in pain or in grief, proceeding from a 
little thicket, near by. Sothey approached it 
as fast as they could, and there, sitting on the 
ground, with his head leaning against the body 
of a palm tree, was poor Atung. 

He was very pale; his eyes were sunken, 
and his form wasted. One of the gentlemen, 
who could speak the Ciinese language, went 
up to the little boy, and kindly taking his hand, 
asked the cause of his distress. Atung was so 
weak that he could hardly speak, but at last, he 
told them that he was nearly starved !—that for 
three days he had not touched a morsel of food ; 
for his poor father had no coffin, or place of 
burial, and that he had sacredly saved the few 
fish he had taken, and even every grain of rice, 
that he might sell them, and thus be able to 
honor the remains of his poor old father! 

The party were all moved by such a beauti- 
ful trait of filial love. The same afternoon, a 
coffin was prepared, and the body of the old 
man given to the earth. 

One of the gentlemen took the poor forlorn 
boy home with him to his own house, which 
stood fronting the great ocean, in one of the 
finest streets in Macao. He soon became very 
fond of the Chinese boy, who showed himself 
grateful in many ways for the kindness he re- 
ceived. Ina few weeks, when Atung was per- 
fectly strong again, the same gentleman placed 
him at a school taught by some benevolent mis- 
sionaries, where he might learn about our 
Great Father in Heaven, and his son, Jesus 
Christ. 

Perhaps, some day this poor little Atung may 
be the means of converting many of his own 
countrymen to know the only true God! 

Do you not think the little Chinese boy was 
rewarded for his love and duty to his old fath- 
er? So Will all children be who remember 
and keep the commandment :—“ Honor THY 


Moral ales. 











ORIGINAL. 


FLORAL SKETCHES.—NO. 9. 


MARGUERITE; OR THE WHITE JESSAMINE. 


How cheerless is the home, which cannot 
boast at least one sweet flower. All the hap- 
pier may it be if there are many, even though 
they present the different varicties in ue 
from the strong young tree, which not only 
seeks its life and support out of doors, but 
which strikes its roots even into a distant soil, 
down to the little rose-bud which would wither 
at once if removed from the parent-stem. But 
it is not our plan to sketch a family by group. 
It is the varied phases of individual mind and 
character, which we design to present, so we 
will let the little rose-bud unfold gradually and 
quietly in its sheltered and happy home, and 
passing by a trio of older and somewhat more 
sturdy plants, which luxuriate in the open air 
and sunlight of their native woods and cheer- 
ful home grounds, we will direct the attention 
of our readers at once to the fragrant and beau- 
tiful Jassamine. 
Do you not see it yonder? so aspiring in its 
nature, and with such lofty bearing, yet so 
clinging and so trustful? not an unmeet em- 
blem we think of one whose name stands at 
the head of this article. A certain white Jes- 
samine was a little plant, when it first attracted 
our notice. Years passed, and it grew larger 
and stronger. It shot upwards, and threw its 
graceful branches outward, and while it was 
sweet at first, it was more beautiful afterward. 
From the earliest period of the writer’s re- 
collection, Marguerite was a trustful and a lov- 
ing child, readily yielding to judicious training, 
and relying very sweetly upon those who were 
her natural guardians. Her home was a happy 
one, and her childhood privileged.—But there 
are dark passages in life’s history, even to the 
most favored of earth’s children. But did you 
never observe, when the strong prop, which 
sustained the clinging Jassamine, has been sud- 
denly removed, how instinctively it would seek 
other objects, and twine itself around them? 
A rude blow indeed it must be, at once to de- 
prive such a trusting plant of all support, for 
besides the trellis usually erected to sustain it, 
the little branches, which it sends forth in all 
directions, will find some object on which to 
rely. And have you never seen a thriving 
shoot of this beautiful plant in its upward 
growth, escaping from the frame-work, which 
was designed to hold it, throwing loving ten- 


ing to bind them to its embrace, and to draw 
them with it Heaven-ward? And have you 
not seen too, that near its root, and beneath its 


drils about other shrubs and plants, and seem- | 


Not so Marguerite——Has her loving and 
trusting spirit sought, besides earthly friend- 
ships, a support stronger than human love, even 
the strong right arm of the Infinite Jehovah? 
Then will it never be crushed or withered, or 
forced to seek a lodgement on this cold earth. 
Again, have the cravings of a nature upward 
in its tendency looked higher than the world 
for the full expansions of its powers? Then 
shall its reward be, the fulness and perfection 
of blessedness in Heaven. Does the sweet 
Jessamine so well repay the care and toil, 
which reared and rn 4 it into the graceful 
arbor so cool and refreshing at mid-day ? and 
does not the intelligent, the dutiful, and the 
affectionate daughter more than repay the anx- 
iety and watchings of loving ones over her 
cradle hours, and the expenditures and sacrifi- 
ces incident to later culture ? 

Will not the evening of life pass pleasantly 
and cheerfully in such companionship, beneath 
the luxuriant foliage, and the delicious blos- 
soms of a plant thus wisely’ and carefully 
trained ? 

“Some feelings are to mortals given, 

With less of earth in them than Heaven, 

And if there be a human tear 

From passion’s dross refined and clear, 

*Tis that which loving parents shed 


Upon a duteous daughter’s head.” V. 








Narrative. 


CHARLES MALLORY. 


Charles Mallory came to New York, and en- - 
tered the large wholesale and retail store of 
Jones, Nelson & Co., in Pearl-street. The 
firm has been dissolved for some years past; 
one of the partners died, another retired from 
business with a fortune, and the other two are 
doing well in other houses. It was considered 
a fine thing for Charles that he got so good a 
place, and he had every prospect of being 
trained to business under good men, and lay- 
ing a broad foundation of future success and 
prosperity. 

One morning, about ten o’clock, of: a very 
pleasant day, Charles was sent on an.errand to 
the Battery, which is at the south part of the 
city, on the water; and he was to leave a bun- 
dle on board a steam-boat that was going to 
Elizabethtown, N. J. He had been frequently 
trusted with similar errands, and had never 
failed to do them with great care, and entirely 
to the satisfaction of his employers. 

“ Ah, Charley, is that you?” said a boy to 
him as he was coming toward the pier, from 
which the steam-boat was soon to start.. 

Charley was quite surprised to meet‘ a lad - 
from the same place in the country from which 








partial shadow, smaller and more delicate plants 


midsummer, and seem to thrive better, than in 
the broad beds of the open garden? And 
again, have you never sat in the heat of a sum- 
mer’s day beneath a cool and refreshing arbor, 
formed by a skilful training of this beautifully 
climbing flower? But that white Jessamine of 
early and such pleasant recollections,—does it 
yet live? Does it flourish still? When last 
we saw it in the neighbourhood of a once-loved 
and distant home, it was still fresh. It had 
withstood many changes, its beautiful green 
leaves were yet bright and glossy, and its deli- 
cate blossoms still of unsullied purity. But we} 
are reminded, that it was but an earthly plant, | 











grew in a small spot of ground back of the lit- 


Furner, anp tay Moruer.”—Reaper. 


rary, and that morta] hands had reared it. 


| he had come, and who had found a situation in 


are often shielded from the scorching sun of the city a year or two before Charles had left: 


|home. It was meeting an old friend. He had 
| been home-sick, and often longed to see some 
of the boys that he used to play with;- and 
when his eye lighted on Jacob Perry, a school- 
fellow and friend, his heart was right glad, and 
he could scarcely speak for pleasure.. Jacob 
caught him in his arms, and the boys stood for 
a moment and thought, “ Well, now,, this. is 
fine.” 

But it was a bad business for Charles, when 
he met his early friend and play-mate, Jacob 
Perry. Not many months-had Jaeob been in 
the city, before he found that running about the 
streets, and seeing the thousand and one new 


the trellis which supported it frail and tempo-| things always going on, was vastly pleasanter 


than staying in the store all day; so that, whey 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











he was sent on an errand, he contrived some| effects of his evil courses, and a few years, 


excuse for making a long 
spent as much time as 
streets. ' 

Jacob proposed to his new found friend that 
they should take a walk. Charley told him he 
must go aboard the boat with the bundle, and 
hasten back to the store. “ Did you ever sce a 
castle?” asked Jacob, as he walked with 
Charles toward the dock. 

“ Never in my life,” said Charles; “but [ 
have read of them often.” 

“Would you like to see one, a real castle ?” 

“To be sure I would, but I don’t suppose 
there are any here.” 

“Right here, within a minute’s walk; and 
we will just take a turn in, and see what a 
castle is.” 

Charles did not knoy till that moment that 
Castle Garden was at the Battery, and he was 
now within a few steps of it. But Jacob had 
become fainiliar with this and many: other pla- 
ces of resort, and he had his own plans in view 
when he proposed to Charles that they should 
go and see the Castle. At the gate they were 
stopped, and had to pay a shilling apiece; but 
they received a ticket that entitled them to 
refreshments at the bar on the inside. This 
being done, they were soon admitted. 

The attention of Charles was first taken up 
with the heavy solid doors, and great bolts and 
bars, that seemed to defy all violence; and 
then he looked at the port-holes, from which, 
Jacob told him, the cannon are discharged in 
time of war. All this was 7 exciting to 
the imagination of the youth fresh from the 
country, and he looked at every thing with 
wide open eyes, forgetting that the time was 
running away. Then they went on the top of 
the Castle, and looked out on the beautiful 
eg of the bay, with its ships and steam- 

oats, with their gay flags streaming in the 
wind, and the sight was so new and so excit- 
ing, that he forgot all about his store and his 
business, and for a little while was quite as 
happy as if he were up among the woods and 
the fields of his country home again. 

But he came to his recollection, and speak- 
ing to Jacob suddenly, said he must run back 
to the store as quick as he could. “ But you 
have not had your refreshments,” said Jacob. 
“T cannot stay for that, I must hurry off; I am 
sorry [ have staid so long.” Jacob tried to 
stop him, but he would go, and leaving his 
friend behind him, he ran out of the Castle, 
and across the Battery, and up: Broadway to 
Wall-street, and down to Pearl, and was soon 
in his store. But he had been gone two hours, 
when twenty minutes were all he needed to go 
to the boat and back again. Charles was out 
of breath with running, when he reached the 
store, and his face was red with exercise and 
shame. He went immediately to Mr. Jones, 
who was sitting at a desk in the rear of the 
store, and said to him, “1 am very sorry that I 
staid so long, and I will never do so again.” 
Mr. Jones did not know that he had been out, 
but as he took a deep interest in his clerks, he 
inquired of Charles about his absence, and re- 
ceived a straight-forward account of what he 
had been doing. Then he gave Charles a few 
words of sound advice to have nothing to do 
with that Jacob Perry; but the very next time 
he met him, to tell him that he should not keep 
his company any more. With some words of 
encouragement he directed him to his duties, 
and Charles went behind the counter with a 
sad, but determined heart. That night, and in- 
deed all day, when he was not otherwise en- 
gaged, he prayed that God would give him 
strength to resist temptation. He read in the 
Bible these words, “ My son, if sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not;” and he asked his 
Heavenly Father to keep him from falling into 
sin, and make him faithful to every trust com- 
mitted to his hands. And as he prayed that he 
might be enabled to resist temptation, so he 
determined to keep out of the way of it, as 
much as he could. This was a good resolu- 
tion, and he held fast to it from that day on- 
ward. . 

This was the beginning of the life of these 
two boys inthe city of New York. Now let 
us look at the result. 

Jacob Perry was soon discharged from the 
store in which he was a clerk, and trying one 
situation after another, was turned out of them 
all. He fell into one bad habit after another, 
and is now a poor, shiftless miserable man, 
Nobody respects him, and he has no respect for 
himself. Disease is at work upon him, the 


e pleased in the 


journey of it, and | 





months perhaps, will put him into his grave. 


Charles Mallory never broke his promise to} 
| Mr. Jones. } 
| gerous friend; attended faithfnlly to his busi- 


He shook off his early and dan- 


ness through the day, and spent his evenings, 
after the store was closed, in useful reading, 
unless he went out to some religious or scien- 
tific meeting, where his heart and mind would 
be improved. He grew up to be a steady, 
faithful, trusted, business man. He is now the 
partner in one of the soundest firms in the city 
of New York, a bank director, an officer in the 
church, and a public spirited and respected 
citizen. Which of these men would you wish 
to be ?—V. Y. Observer. 








Descriptive. 








7 ORIGINAL. 
SACRED VALLEYS.—NO. VIII. 


VALE OF HEBRON. 


Of all the sacred places of the scripture 
record, few possess more enduring interest than 
the “ Vale of Hebron.” The savor of its an- 
cient name is sweet even now; though centur- 
ies have passed since Israel’s royal singer awa- 
kened its peaceful echoes with voice and harp ; 
ang still other centuries since Israel]’s more 
than royal patriarchs blessed it with their living 
presence, and hallowed it with their graves. 

In the Valley of Hebron is located the city 
of the same name; the most ancient city men- 
tioned in the scriptures, which is still existing. 
It now contains about ten thousand inhabitants, 
a large portion of them Mahommedans, the re- 
mainder of them Jews. The valley and city 
of Hebron are situated upon the road from 
Jerusalem, some twenty miles S. S. W., to- 
wards Suex. A recent traveller thus describes 
the city, as it appears to him from a hill on the 
north-west. The town lies low down on the 
sloping sides of the valley, chiefly on the east- 
ern, but in the southera part, extends across 
also to the western side. The houses are all of 
stone, high and well built, with windows and 
flat roofs, and on the roofs small domes, some- 
times two or three toeach house.” “This gave 
to the city in our eyes a new and somewhat 
striking aspect.” “Descending gradually for 
ten minutes we came to the head of the fine 
open valley, north of the town. Here in a 
field on our Jeft was a very large and beautiful 
oak tree, which passes among the Mahomme- 
dans for the tree of Abraham, where his tent 
was pitched. Towards the city, followed fine 
vine-yards, and fields of grain, occupying most 
of the valley, all now in high verdure.” The 
town lies at the southern end of this valley, 
now grown narrower and deeper. 

Like all parts of the holy land, the valley of 
Hebron has many spots marked as the places 
where important events of scripture are sup- 
= to have taken place. Little credence 

owever is to be given to these traditions. 
The tombs of Abner and Jesse, the red-earth 
of which Adam was formed, and the spot 
where Abel was killed, have been pointed out; 
but without sufficient evidence that these are 
the identical spots where the several events 
alluded to actually took place. Near the bot- 
tom of the vale of Hebron are two remarkable 
pools or reservois—one of them 133 feet on a 
side and more than 20 feet deep; the other 85 
feet by 55 feet. These pools supply the town 
with water, collected during the rains. They 
are very ancient, and one of them is thought to 
be that over which David hanged up the assas- 
sins of Ishbosheth. 2 Sam. 4, 12, 

The most interesting spot in Hebron, and in- 
deed one of the most interesting of all Pales- 
tine, is the great Haram, or wall, which sur- 
rounds the tomb of the Patriarchs, or the cave 
of: Machpelah: a spot of interest, and yet sur- 
rounded with a strange mystery, which the jeal- 
ousy of the Hebron Musselmen will not allow 
to be penetrated. The wal!s of this enclosure 
are some fifty or sixty feet high, arranged in a 
parallellogram, about two hundred feet long, 
and more than one hundred feet wide. Over 
these walls it is impossible to look, and no 
Christian or Frank is allowed to pass within 
them, But there is understood to be within the 
enclosure, a smaller mosque, once a Christian 
Church, standing over the very tomb of the 
Patriarchs, 





Dr. Robinson, a learned and reliable travel- 


i ler, says, “I know*of nothing that should lead 
‘us to question the correctness of the tradition 











which regards this as the place of Abraham’s 
sepulchre ; on the contrary there is much to 
strengthen it.” Travellers notice many inter- 
esting objects in the present city, such as the 
market, the glass manufacturies, the vine-yards 
and other objects of passing interest. But to 
our own minds it is the Hebron of Abraham 
and the Patnarchs, of Jesse and of David, that 
we desire most to find in this valley of Pales- 
tine. 

While yet the tents of the patriarchal fami- 
lies were pitched along these quiet borders, be- 
fore the stones were hewn and laid up in _mas- 
sive masonry—while yet the youthful David 
tended his few sheep on the hills around, or 
swayed his sceptre above them as king of Is- 
rael, we find most pleasure in making ovr 
acquaintance with this ancient valley. It was 
here that Abraham settled ‘after the memorable 
separation between himself and Lot, and here 
he built an Altar unto the Lord. From this 
place he afterward went forth with his trained 
servants, for the rescue of the same Lot, from 
the hands of Chederlaomer. It was here that 
the three angels approached the tent of Abra- 
ham, “as he sat in his tent-door in the heat of 
the day.” Mere travellers, as he supposed 
them, but angels unawares, as he found them, 
when they opened to him the purpose of their 
visit. Here also was the cave of Macphelah, 
which he purchased for the burial of his be- 
loved Sarah, and where also his own remains 
were afterwards laid, and those of Isaac and 
Jacob. Here again, some 900 years after 
Abraham had first pitched his tent in Hebron, 
we find David to have made his home. And in 
the wild fastnesses of this region he defended 
himself in the wars with Saul. Hither alsothe 
tribes came up to annoint David to be King of 
Israel, after his victory over the house of Saul. 
And here he reigned seven and a half years, 
before the seat of the kingdom was transferred 
to Jerusalem. Afterwards the rebellious Absa- 
lom strengthened himself in Hebron against 
David his father, and found protection in the 
same strong holds, which David had used 
against Saul, 

Who shall tell what future interest may at- 
tach to this ancient valley. In the days of the 
predicted return of the Jews to the land of 
their fathers, how will they cherish with pecu- 
liar delight and reverence the place of the Pa- 
triarchs’ burial. How will they honor the first 
home of their shepherd king. And how will 
the songs of Zion be re-awakened along this 
peaceful valley, so long made to echo with the 
voice of the profane followers of Islam. To 
the converted Jew all these spots will be twice 
hallowed ; as the land of their fathers, and the 
land of one long rejected by them, but now re- 
ceived with joy and faith as the Redeemer of 
men. 





ORIGINAL. 


ARCHITECCURE.—NO. VII. 
ARTESIAN WELL AT GRENELLE, PARIS. 


It will probably be interesting to you, my lit- 
tle friends, to learn something about Artesian 
wells, and of a work which it took eight years 
hard labor to accomplish. Artesian wells were 
so called from the probability that they were 
first constructed in Artois, although from the 
authority of some writers they have been in 
use in the earliest ages. 

The south western portion of Paris was very 
poorly supplied with water, and at Grenelle, 
one of the suberbs immediately adjoining the 
city, this want was so severely felt that it be- 
came of great importance to remedy the defi- 
ciency. A celebrated geologist was consulted, 
who replied that on account of the nature of 
the district it would be necessary to perforate 
to a very great depth, and even then, the water 
might not be :found. The necessary works 
were however commenced, with boring rods 
about nine yards long, attached to each other, 
which could be raised or lowered by machin- 
ery. The diameter of the hole bored was 
about six inches, and different instruments were 
attached to these rods according to the nature 
of the soil they were to penetrate ; thus a_hol- 
low tube was used to bore the softer materials 
such as chalk, &c., and a chisel shaped instru- 
ment to bore through the flint. The workmen 
were obliged to enlarge the size of the hole, or 
bore, as it is called, five times, to admit of the 
work being carried on successfully, # Accidents 
of the most discouraging nature were however 
continually occurring, 





= 


In May, 1837, when the boring had extended 
to a depth of four hundred and eighteen yards, 
the hollowed tube, with nearly ninety yards of 
boring rods attached to it, broke, and fell to the 
bottom of the hole. Of course nothing more 
could be done until this was extracted. This 
was extremely difficult, and it was fifteen 
months before it could be accomplished. But 
perseverence wil] accomplish almost anything, 
and the work went on. Again, in April, 1840, 
in passing through the chalk the chisel attached 
to the boring rod came off, and several months 
elapsed before that could be excavated. 

At length, in February, 1841, after eight 
years hard labor, the rods suddenly descended 
several yards and pierced the vaults of the sub- 
terranean waters of which Monsieur Mulot, the 
geologist, had been so long in search. In the 
course of a few hours the water rose to the 
surface, and discharged itself at the rate of 
600,000 gallons an hour. The depth bored was 
602 yards, or about three times the height of 
St. Paul’s Church at London. The water now 
flows into a circular iron reservoir at the top of 
a scaffold, and is thence conveyed through 
another pipe to the ground. Thus by perse- 
verance hundreds of families were supplied 
with an inexhaustable quantity of pure water, 
certainly one of the greatest blessings which 
could have been bestowed upon them. 

When tempted to be discouraged, my young 
friends, let us think of Monsieur Mulot, who 
when he commenced this great work was by 
no means sure of success, for no calculations 
which he could make, or any geological knowl- 
edge which he possessed, could determine the 
thickness of the stratum of chalk through 
which he was to penetrate, and even then he 
was not sure of finding a supply of water be- 
low the chalk; but he was a man whom great 
obsticles even could not discourage, and he was 
amply rewarded by the success which he met 
with in his arduous undertaking. EsTexie. 








Nursery. 








ORIGINAL, 


GLIMPSES OF CHILDHOOD.—NO.1. 
THE HAPPY GLIMPSE. 


Come children, let us sit down here : the sun 
is almost set, and we will have a nice little 
chat. Mary and Alice, sit upon the log: Wil- 
lie, snug up to my side: Lizzie, nestle dowa in 
my lap: Tommy and Ally, sit upon the soft 
grass. Now we are all fixed just where we 
can see that lovely landscape—those beautiful 
blue hills—those bright clouds playing with the 
sun’s face—that pretty, running brook, bubbling 
along, with cows wandering on its banks, some 
actually dipping their feet, and standing in the 
water; is it not sweet ? 

“ Beautiful! beautiful! aunt Bessie,” said 
Ally, “how happy the cows must be! can’t I 
take off my stockings and shoes, and go in the 
water too?” 

“Oh! don’t,” cried little Lizzie—* the cows 
would hunch you, and you would be drowned ; 
don’t let him, auntie.” 

** No, dear children, I cannot let Ally go: 
he was not made to walk in the water, like the 
cows, Without taking cold—his feet are very 
different from theirs.” 

“ But, aunt Bessie, just let me run to the 
brook, said Willie, and milk the cows a little 
while into it, so that they can have nice milk 
and water to drink, hke Lizzie’s Sunday coffee.” 

“ My Sunday coffee has sugar in it, sir,” said 
Lizzie, in a tone of great disdain. 

‘Ah’! said Tommy, “I'll take Alice down, 
and dip her in the water a minute, and it will 
be so sweet, that the cows cannot drink it.” 

“T shan’t be dipped,” exclaimed little Alice, 
running to aunt Bessie’s lap for protection, 
“shall T, auntie?” 

“Oh! auntie,” said Alfred, * look at the sun 
now ; how large he looks!” 

“What do you say he for, Ally?” asked 
Alice. 

“ Because all good and great things are he— 
a good man, a bright sun, a noble animal is al- 
ways he,” replied Alfred, triumphantly. 

“ But,” asked aunt Bessie, “is not the moon 
goud and great, and you always say she shines? 
is not a ship good and great, and you always 
say she sails well?” 

“ And aunt Bessie is gooder thin all, and she 
is she,” said little L‘zzie, 

* Yes,’ said Alice, “and if the sun is good 
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and great, he burns and scorches us, but no one 
complains of the moon, she is so gentle and 
beautiful.” 

« And like many other shes,” said Alfred, “as 
useless, as gentle and beautiful—not much 
more good and great than gas lamps.” 

«“ There, there, the sun is all out of sight,” 
said Thomas, “I think you must have hurt his 
feelings, Alice, for he has hidden his face, and 
we shall not see him again until to-morrow.” 
“Come, children,” exclaims aunt Bessie, “ the 
dew is beginning to fall; we must hasten 
home.” 

‘Oh!’ said Alfred, “I wish I lived at the 
Poles, where the sun shines six months at a 
time without going down; that would be the 
day for me. 








Morality. 





OOM Oa] 


WHAT WILL THE END BE? 


When I see a boy angry with his parents, 
disobedient and obstinate, determined to pursue 
his own course ; to be his own master ; setting 
at naught the experience of age, and disre- 

rding their admonitions and reproofs, unless 

is course of conduct is changed, I need not 
inquire, “ What will his end be ?” 

When I notice a little girl quite fond of 
dress, whereby her pride is increased ; dissatis- 
fied and unpleasant at times if she cannot ob- 
tain her desires, and anxious to appear better 
clothed than circumstances will permit: her 
thoughts occupied with what others will think 
of her dress—unless she changes her course of 
conduct, I need not ask what her end will be. 

When I see a boy in the habit of lying, and 
no confidence to be placed in what he may say, 
always ready with a falsehood upon his tongue ; 
unless he alter his course, I need not inquire 

“what his end will be. The curse of God is 
upon him. ; 

When I see a boy desiring the society of the 
wicked and depraved, associating with those 
who swear, lie, cheat, and steal; seeking their 
company, making their friendship—I need not 
inquire, unless he alter his course, what his end 
will be. He will soon be as bad as his com- 
panions, or worse. ’ 

But when I sec a boy kind, affectionate, re- 
spectful, obedient to his parents; keeping holy 
the Sabbath day ; found in the sanctuary, join- 
ing God’s people in his worship ; loving to pray 
to Him ; who is punctual at Sabbath-school— 
attentive, quiet, with his lesson well committed 
to memory and repeated accurately ; keeping 
good company, forming good habits, I can pre- 
dict, with almost a certainty, what the end of 
that boy will be. He will find a “house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

a eres: pee 


A SHORT SERMON ON HONESTY. 


“ In all things willing to live honestly.” 

To live honestly is to live justly and above 
reproach. It is to live so that no man, who 
knows how we live, can truly say any harm of 
us. Nothing is honest, which is against jus- 
tice or honor. 

One may be able to keep out of jail, and yet 
not “live honestly.” All stealing is dishonest. 
It may be but a pin, or a marble, or an apple, 
that we steal, but if we take it slyly it is steal- 
ing. It is wicked to steal from a brother, or 
sister, or parent. We my not steal anything 
evenif we need it. The eighth command- 
ment is, “ Thou shalt not steal.” 

We may also be dishonest in borrowing: 
first, when we do not need what we borrow, 
and then, when we keep it longer than we need 
P it, or do not take good care of it, and send it 
home, If you borrow anything, take good care 
of it, and send it home as soon as you have 
done with it. ‘In all things live honestly.” 

Some are not honest in buying and selling. 
Their rule is, to buy at all times as cheap as 
they can, and sell as dear as they can. This 
isa wicked rule. We often trade with those 
who do not_know the worth of the thing bought 
orsold. It is cheating them, to make the best 
bargain we can. Sometimes we trade with 
those who are in great want, and we fix our 
own prices, and mike them much too high if 
We sell, or too low if we buy. There is a fair 
Price for every thing. Let that be paid or ta- 
ken for every thing. He who is just and true, 
and loves his neighbor as himself, will soon 
find out what a fair price is. Almost all men 
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when too many words are used, there is almost 
always a lie somewhere. 





_ Benevolence. 





BENEVOLENCE AND GRATITUDE. 
A TRUE STORY. 

Tt was a raw, bleak night; the rain was fall- 
ing fast, while the wind blew in violent gusts. 
A Portsmouth night-coach stopped at the prin- 
cipal inn of the town to change horses. The 
cold and wearied travellers alighted for a few 
minutes to enjoy the comfort of a blazing fire, 
as well as to take refreshments. 

“ Will you give a poor fellow a night’s shel- 
ter in your hay-loft?” asked a weather-beaten 
sailor, addressing one of the ostlers who was 
fastening the harness. 

* No, not to such as you,” answered the man; 
you had better make the best of your way off, 
or you'll get more than you look for, if you 
prow] about here any longer.” 

“ Perhaps, young man,” replied the tar, “ you 
may one day be sent adrift upon the world, 
without a penny to keep your head above wa- 
ter; and as to honesty, I know better than to 
take what is not my own, if I have not a shoe 
to my foot.” 

“T wouldn’t trust you farther than I could 
see you,” said the ostler; “and if you don’t be 
off I'll make you.” 

Poor Jack was turning away hungry and 
foet-sore, when he was tapped on the shoulder 
by a lad who acted as stable-boy. “If you 
were to go down the road to the first little shop 
you come to,” he said, “ widow Smith would, I 
dare say, Iet you sleep in her wood-house ; she 
is a good old creature, and is always ready to 
help any one in distress.” 

“ Thank you, thank you,” said the sailor. 

These few words caused a revulsion of feel- 
ing in the breast of the forlorn stranger; they 
told him that there still were hearts in which 
kindness flowed. 

John Willis, on coming ashore, had been 
robbed of his little all, a thing of no uncommon 
occurrence, and he was now compelled to beg 
his way to London. He deeply felt the rebuffs 
he freqnently met with. The prevalence of 
imposition frequently renders it hard for those 
who are really in need to get help, for their 
truthfulness is often questioned. 

Jack followed the directions given him; but 
he found the shop closed. He felt that it was 
an unseasonable hour; still the favorable ac- 
count he had received of its owner encouraged 
him to tap gently at the door. His summons 
was answered by the worthy dame, who, hay- 
ing listened compassionately to his tale of suf- 
fering, bade him enter and share her frugal 
meal. The tar entertained his benevolent hos- 
tess with a recital of some of the shipwrecks 
he had witnessed, and the narrow escapes he 
had himself had. And she piously directed 
his mind to the good Providence which had 
preserved him to the present hour, and the Sav- 
iour who had died to redeem him. The repast 
over, the widow placed some clean dry straw 
in one corner of a shed attached to her dwell- 
ing; and, with a thankful heart, the wearied 
traveler stretched himself upon it, and slept as 
soundly as if on a bed of down. 

Before continuing his journey in the morn- 
ing, Jack looked in to thank the good woman 
for the shelter she had given him: he found, 
however, a warm meal awaiting him. Having 
partaken of it, and accepted a few cents to 
help him on his way, he departed with a hearty 
benediction from his hostess, 

Ten years passed, and the little incident 
here recorded had long escaped the memory of 
all save one of the parties concerned. Ten 
years had wrought many changes in the town 
and most of its inhabitants; but they had glid- 
ed gently over the head of widow Smith. 
The only alteration perceptible in her was, that 
her hair had become more silvery, and her form 
was now slightly bent. She still continued her 
labors of love; and, though her means were 
very limited, she was looked upon as the friend 
and neighbor of all who were sick, or in want. 

One morning a Jarge official-looking letter 
was put into Mrs, Smith’s hand by the postman. 
Its purport was to beg her attendance in Lon- 
don on the following day, when the writer said 
she would receive gratifying intelligence, which 








} 'se too many words in buying and selling ; and | sued. 


it was wished to’ communicate to herself per- 
sonally. Much consultation and gossiping en- 
One of her neighbors thought ita hoax, 





to play the old lady a trick; another said it 
would be highly imprudent for a woman of her 
— to take such a journey, especially to trust 

erself alone in such a wicked place as Lon- 
don; while a third was quite sure that the writ- 
er had some evil design. It did appear a for- 
midable undertaking to one who had never 
strayed ten miles from her native place. The 
widow’s credulity had often been imposed 
upon, yet she would believe anything but that 
any one would intentionally deceive or wrong 
her. She had great confidence, too, in the pro- 
tecting providence of God, whom she served in 
humble dependence on his grace in Christ, and 
therefore felt no fear in complying with the re- 
quest in the letter. Wherefore, notwithstand- 
ing the ridicule of some, and the remonstrafices 
of others, the good dame started by the first 
coach which passed through on the morrow, 
and reached London in time to meet the ap- 
pointment. 

The address given her was at an inn, and on 
arriving there she was immediately ushered into 
a private apartment, where two respectable- 
looking men were waiting to receive her. The 
widow’s surprise was increased when one of 
them accosted her with the familiar phrase, 
‘How do you do, mother? Don’t you remem- 
ber me, my worthy ?” added he, in answer to 
her half-frightened, inquiring glance. “I am 
Jack Willis, the sailor you housed and fed ten 
years ago, when he had neither money nor 
friends. I am now captain of a merchantman; 
and this gentleman,” turning to his companion, 
‘will, in my name, do the needful to settle an 
annuity of fifty dollars upon you, as a proof of 
my gratitude for your kindness, and especially 
for your good advice, which I hope, by God’s 
mercy, led me to think of Christ, and to trust 
in him for salvation.” 

The widow, unable to give utterance to the 
emotions of her swelling heart, burst into 
tears. 

Widow Smith returned to her cottage-home, 
thankful to God for his blessing on her humble 
efforts to benefit a fellow creature in body and 
soul, and for his bountiful care for her, and de- 
lighted that she had now increased means of 
usefulness ; and never after did she listen to a 
tale of suffering without thinking of poor Jack 
Willis.—{ London) Tract Magazine. 





Sabbath School. 
THE FIRST FATAL STEP. 


“ Mother, I am too old to go to the Sabbath 
School; Mary Curtis and Frances Leighton are 
younger than myself, and they left off going a 
year ago; say, mother, may I stay at home to- 
day, and give up my Sunday school book ? ” 

“JT never restrain you, my child, but I think 
it is a fuolish notion of yours.” 

“ But, mother, you don’t know how childish it 
seems in the Sunday school; there are few old- 
er than myself excepting some grandfathers 
and grandmothers, and all the exercises are for 
little children. 'The Superintendent calls us 
“ children ;” the minister calls us “ children,” 
and any stranger coming before us to address 
us, calls us “children;” I want to get out of 
this children’s nest; I’m a young lady now, and 
I mean folks shall know it.” 

“The mother smiled at her daughter’s sense 
of dignity, and left her to her own choice. 

Sabbath noon came, the library book was 
given up, and Helen set out for home, trying to 
devise some new way of spending her noon. 
“ Oh, Pll get the Lady’s Book, and go to bed 
and read that long, pretty story.” She hastily 
threw off her dress and sought her pillow. 
The story was full of interest, and as she fin- 
ished it she exclaimed, “that’s worth reading ; 
those prosy Sunday school lessons,—I’m glad J 
have given them up! Poor Alice and Charles, 
how shameful that parents should cross their 
love! My parents don’t get round me; I'll 
marry whom [ please for all they can say.” 
The bell tolled, and away she went to church 
with her head full of “ Love at first sight,” and 
“elopements,” but not one word of the sermon 
did she hear. 

During the week, Mary Curtis, Frances 
Leighton and Helen Morgan planned a walk 
for Sabbath noon. The day came; it was full 
of charms, as June Sabbaths usually are; and 
immediately after dinner, the girls met for their 
stroll. Leaving the village, they soon came to 
a fine grove, and sitting down, they began to 











discuss the demerits of religious instruction, 





especially such as is given in the Sabbath 
School. “I mean to have my freedom and do 
as I please,” said Helen, with a loud voice. 
“So do I,” answered a young man, who at this 
moment emerged from his concealment. He 
made many apologies for such an intrusion, 
but the ladies assured him that it was “none at 
all,” and he proceeded to conduct them to new 
places of interest, till, to the surprise of all, 
the descending sun warned them to return 
homeward. Helen was greatly pleased with 
the gallant Henry, and when upon parting he 
whispered in her ear, “ Love at first sight,” she 
replied with a smile, that a call from him would 
be agreeable. Henry’s frequent and protracted 
v’sits to Helen, awakened great solicitude on 
the part of her parents, and when by enquiry 
they found him to be the dissolute Henry Mor- 
ris, they forbade his coming to their house, and 
Helen’s receiving any of his attentions. 

“Tl do as I please,” thought Helen, “and 
they will find it out at last.” 

One Sabbath her parents having enjoined it 
upon her not to leave the premises, went to 
church. They were no sooner out of sight, 
than she hurried on her bonnet and presented 
herself where Henry was in waiting with a 
carriage. She stepped in, and with a rapid 
whirl they left behind home and friends forever. 
The next news from Helen, she was in a dis- 
tant state, the wife of Henry Morris. A few 
short months proved to her her hopeless desti- 
ny. Her husband returned to his evil habits, 
abandoned her society, and she found herself a 
wretched, friendless being. Obliged to earn 
her bread or starve, she taxed her energies be- 
yond their power, and with a broken heart she 
fell an easy prey to sickness. But in her lone- 
liness conscience awoke, and in great agony 
she said toa pious lady, “Oh I have ruined 
myself! My first fatal step was a deliberate 
turning away from the blessed influence of 
Sabbath School instruction. Since then my 
downward course has been rapid. I sought 
light reading, then broke the holy Sabbath, and 
at last set at nought the authority of my par- 
ents and my God. Could I do it, how would I 
warn young ladies to beware how they leave 
the Sabbath School; how”—her emotions 
choked her utterance, and she sank upon her 
pillow. We draw a veil upon the closing 
scenes of her short life, affectionately beg- 
ging our young readers never to suppose them- 
selves foo old to attend the Sabbath School. 

[Young Reaper.] AMIE. 


° ° 
Editorial. 
A GOOD TEMPER. 

Let us see how many reasons we find for 
young people always to possess a good natured 
cheerfulness of mind : 

1. They have so many blessings to make 
them happy. Where is the youth that has not 
more than he can number. If he has ‘not all 
he wishes for, yet he has more than many oth- 
ers he can see about him; more than he de- 
serves; more than he has ever yet been as 
grateful for, as he ought to have been. And it 
ought to make him cheerful and happy to think 
how many good things are now his, though he 
has not all he wants. 

2. Good temper and a cheerful heart gives 
beauty tothe countenance. A sour, ill-natured, 
cross, complaining person, prints the odious 
features of his heart upon his face, in spite of 
himself. The face is a kind of sign-board, and 
tells what there is in the shop within. So good 
nature shines through the countenance. It 
makes that bright and animated. Men hate to 
look upon the sour, and vinegar-like visages of 
the cross, and sullen, but always love to look 
upon the merry May-like face of a good na- 
tured and cheerful youth. 

3. The cheerful and good-natured are always 
welcomed gladly to the society of others. The 
cross, sour, discontented are not pleasant com- 
panions. As people do not like to see their 
scowling faces, no more do they like to have 
them for guests. 

4. Good nature helps the young to study and 
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mental improvement. Ill-nature clouds the 
mind. It makes every thing foggy and misty. 
Things cannot be seen clearly and distinctly. 
The lesson for the day looks odious, repulsive, 
to one out of humor. It is a burden to study. 
But here comes the bright and cheerful boy. 
His face is like a cloudless summer morning. 
His little heart is all alive with emotions. Ev- 
ery thing is bright to him. His happy heart 
throws an aspect of cheerfulness over every 
thing. That is the boy for study ; orthe young 
Miss, with such a sweet and pleasant temper, 
will leave the scowling and pouting and ill-na- 
tured Miss far behind her as she goes joyfully 
on in the improvement of her mind. 

5. Once more. The good natured and cheer- 
ful help make every body happy about them. 
Their snnny faces and sunny hearts help chase 
the clouds away, that so often gather in their 
troubled life. An half-dozen such faces and 
hearts will act contagiously upon others, and 
make a whole school happy, that were moping 
and sour, and discontented and unhappy. Hap- 
py family circles are made also in this way, 
and this helps to make happy communities. 
And a good natured world is a very desirable 
thing. Let us all see how much we can do 
towards bringing that to pass. X. 





ORIGINAL. 
A WALK IN JULY. 
An Exercise by a scholar of 10 years. 

On my brother’s return home, after an ab- 
sence of several months, we were granted a 
half-holiday. The sun shone clear and bright, 
and the birds sang merrily, as they flew from 
tree to tree, or hopped among the branches. 
We started about one o’clock in the afternoon, 
for a walk in the fields, and to pick some straw- 
berries. After passing many houses, and sev- 
eral stores, we came to a large brick building, 
where I had spent many happy hours, and 
which I always loved tosee. It was the school- 
house. The bell had just rung, and the schol- 
ars were going in. Some of the girls called 
out, that we were going to play truant; we 
only laughed and went on, and soon turned 
into the field, and jumped across a little brook 
with many wild flowers growing on its banks. 
The strawberries were plenty, and we rambled 
along sometimes picking them, and sometimes 
admiring the various wild flowers, or stopping 
to rest under a tree. 

While we were picking some fine large 
strawberries, I saw in the stump of a large de- 
cayed tree, a beautiful Robin’s nest, which con- 
tained five little ones. I took out one of them, 
and we all kissed its little head, and then I 
carefully replaced it in the nest, and as the 
parent birds were flying round and round, evi- 
dently much alarmed, we hastily left the place 
to quiet their fears, and on looking back saw 
them return to the nest. Soon after having 
filled our pails with strawberries, and our hands 
with flowers, we started for home, and got there 
just in time to pick the berries over for tea, and 
were permitted to decorate the table with our 
flowers. Three and a half years have passed 
since then, but I have never taken so pleasant 
a walk, or eaten such delicious strawberries, 
(except in my dream) as those I gathered that 
afternoon, in New Hampshire. 


Waltham, Jan. 1st, 1852. Cuara. 


inti 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Carlyle, Illinois, Feb. 17th, 1852. 
Mr. Willis.—Dear Sir—I saw in the Com- 


just as she was about to say her accustomed 


want you to send it to me instead of my father 
as formerly. I am quite a little girl, only six 
years old, and I am so glad when the Compani- 
on comes with its sweet face and pretty stories 
every week. Father tells me you are quite old, 
but I hope you will be spared many years, to 
make us happier and better with the Compan- 
ion. Yours truly, Harriet J. Haeans. 











Variety. 
A QUEER KIND OF REVENGE. 


There were once two boys in the same class 
at school, who were, so far as scholarship was 
corfterned, pretty nearly matched. We will 
call one of the boys Thomas, and the other 
Isaac. Thomas got to the head of the class. 
For some reason or other—history does not in- 
form us what—Thomas got angry with Isaac, 
and kicked him harshly and severely. At first, 
the injured boy thought he would strike his 
schoolfellow in return, But he checked his 
angry feelings, and hit upon another plan of 
revenging the insult. “I will study as hard as 
I can,” thought he, “and get to the head of my 
class, and keep there, and look down on Thom- 
as, and punish him in that way.” Well, the 
lad carried his plan into execution. He applied 
himself so closely to study, that he not only got 
ahead of the boy who had injured him, but of 
the whole school. And that is not the whole 
story. He became, in after years, one of the 
greatest scholars that the world ever saw. 
Reader, that was Isaac Newton. What do 
you think of the way he took to revenge the 
insult he received? Don’t you think he showed 
more wisdom in this course, than he would 
have done, if he had struck his schoolfellow a 
hard blow ? 


a 
DARE TO DO. RIGHT. 

One pleasant Sabbath morning in the city of 
New York, a boy neatly dressed, with books in 
hand, was seen walking briskly along the Ave- 
nue, on his way to the Sabbath School. Ashe 
approached the corner of the street which led 
to the church, he heard the voices of several 
boys, and on turning, found them busily play- 
ing at marbles! They at first tried to persuade 
him to join them ; then they ridiculed him ; and 
finally as he went steadily on, they shouted 
after him, “ You dare not stop; you dare not 
stay away from the Sabbath School!” No!” 
said the boy, turning round and looking at them 
full in the face, “ no; but / dare go, even if you 
do laugh at me."—A Tracner. _ [ Reaper. 


—_—__—_. 
“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM!” 


A little girl, four or five years old, belonging 
to the Bethel Baptist Sabbath School in Bos- 
ton, was in the habit of saying her prayers 
every night to her parents, neither of whom 
were pious. She usually kneeled by her fath- 
er’s or mother’s side, and folding her little 
hends, said with touching simplicity, “ Our 
Father which art in Heaven.” Not long ago, 


prayer, she suddenly stopped and said, “ Pa, 
[ say my prayers to you every night, but why 
don’t you pray, Pa?” The words went like an 
arrow to the heart of the irreligious and profane 
father ; and a few days more found him in the 
prayer meeting, asking in al] the agony of a 
sin-burdened soul, “ What shall I do to be 
saved?” He soon found the relief he sought, 
in the peace-speaking blood of Jesus, Nor 
did the good inflnence end here. The wife 
seeing her husband so changed in his spirit, 
was led to inquire herself for the way of truth, 
and now they are rejoicing together in hope of 
a common salvation. ‘I'ruly, “out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings God has per- 














panion a short time ago, a warning to those 
who where one or two years behind, that they 
might lose their paper if they did not pay; and 
as I should not like my paper to he stopped, 
(although not so far behind as that,) yet I was 
some time behind. I now send you two dol- 
lars, which will pay to April, 1853, and I hope 
by that time to be able to send one again. 

trust you may long be spared to send forth 
your excellent little paper to instruct and bene- 
fit us all.—A constant reader of the Compani- 
on and your friend, Svsayx J. Wessrer. 


Morgantown, Virginia, Feb. 24th, 1852, 
Mr. Willis.—I send you one dollar, for which 





I wish you to send me the Companion, and I 


fected praise.”— Reaper. 


———._—__—_. 
FAMILY WORSHIP. 
“ Ravid returned to bless his household.” 

“ Father,” said a little girl about seven years 
of age, “ Mr. Bickersteth preached about fami- 
ly prayer to-day.” 

“ Did he?” asked the father. 


“Would you lik 
queen? you like me to read a chapter, 


**You may,” replied the father; and she 
read, 


“ Shall we sing a hymn, father?” and they 
sung. 


“Will you pray, father?” asked the little 








girl; hut the father could not, and then the 


dear child prayed. This touched the father’s 
heart, and ever afterwards there was family 
prayer in that house. 
To thee, Almighty God, we bow, 
And would ourselves resign ; 
Receive the praise, accept the vow, 
And make us ever thine. 


ee 
AN ANGEL’S CHOICE. 

Could an angel or a glorified saint sojourn a 
week in this world, where would you expect to 
find him? Not in the theatre or ball-room, nor 
at the card-table ; not employing the few days 
of his stay on novels and romances, be they 
ever so ingenious, but cheering by his presence 
the abodes of sickness and sorrow, or recreat- 
ing his mind with admiring the works, and 
ways, and Word of God. And do not you ex- 
pect to be a glorified spirit soon? Are you not 
already a member of the family to which glori- 
fied spirits belong ? 


—— 
THE SWEARER REPROVED 

Some little children, belonging to a ragged 
school, were sitting one day on the steps of a 
door, singing, as they often do, some of their 
little hymns. They were suddenly surprised 
by a half-drunken man, who came up to them, 
and, uttering an oath, said, “ Does your master 
teach you nothing but singing them foolish 
hymns?” “Yes,” said a sharp little fellow 
about six years of age, “he tells us it is wicked 
to swear.” The poor worthless man seemed 
ashamed of his conduct, and passed on with- 
out saying another wora.—Advocale. 


—— 
EARLY RISING. 

There is no time spent so stupidly as that 
which inconsiderate people pass in a morning 
between sleeping and waking. He who is 
awake, may be at work or at play; he who is 
asleep, is receiving the refreshment necessary 
to fit him for action; but the hours spent in 
dozing and slumbering are wasted, without 
either pleasure or profit. The sooner you leave 
your bed, the seldomer will you be confined to 
it. When old people have been examined, in 
order to ascertain the cause of their longevity, 
they have uniformly agreed in one thing only— 
that they all went to bed, and all rose early. 

a 

“TRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAY HE 
sHOULD 6Go.”—There was a good boy in the 
city of B., whose parents educated him in the 
best religious manner. He was kind and gen- 
erous to poor boys, even going home with them 
to help them to saw and split wood. His fath- 
er filled a high office in the Church. He once 
said of this son, “ He is all I could wish a son 
to be.” This youth was an excellent scholar, 
and he became professor, then president of a 
college. He was a preacher and author. He 
crowded into a life-time a volume of good 
deeds, and died at the early age of thirty-four 
years. He was in truth a rare young man. 

—.-_- S. BEae. 

THE MOST DELIGHTFUL Emotion.—A teach- 
er of the deaf and dumb having asked his pu- 
pils, “ Which is the most delightful emotion ? ” 
received various replies as joy, hope, gratitude, 
love. One of the pupils wrote, “ Repentance is 
the most delightful emotion.” On being asked 
why, “Oh,” said she, in the expressive lan- 
guage of looks and gestures, “ it is so delight- 
ful to be humbled before God.” 


—_——~—— 

Swearine.—A profane coachman pointing 
to one of his horses, said to a pious traveler, 
“That horse, sir, knows when I swear at him.” 
“ Yes,” replied the traveler, “ and so does your 
Maker.” The coachman seemed to feel the re- 
proof, and immediately became silent. 

—_——@——— 

WHAT IS EXPECTED UNDER CERTAIN CIR- 
cumstances.—The little daughter of Philip 
Doddridge was once catechizing a favorite lap- 
dog: ‘Do you know,” said she, “ who made 
you?” The unconscious quadruped answered 
with a stupid stare. “Oh! shame upon you,” 
resumed the questioner ; “ you Dr. Doddridge’s 
dog, and not know who made you! ”—Sunday- 
school Journal. 

——_0—_——— 

Cutnese THEermomETER.—A missionary, 
writing home from China, says that the Chinese 
use little fire, and measure cold by the thick- 
ness of jackets. Three jackets cold, is mod- 
erately cool; six jackets cold, is keen; and 
from ten to fifteen jackets cold is extremely 
severe. 


Poctrp. 


TIS NOT FINE FEATHERS THAT MAKE 
FINE BIRDS. 
A Peacock came, with his plumage gay, 
Strutting in regal pride one day, 
Where a small bird hung in a gilded cage, 
Whose song might a seraph’s ear engage ; 
The bi-d sung on while the peacock stood, 
Vaunting his plumes to the neighborho-d; 
And the radiant sun seemed not more bright 
Than the bird that basked in his golden light; 
But the small bird sung in his own sweet words, 
“?Tis not fine feathers that make fine birds!” 
The peacock strutted ;—a bird so fair 
Never before had ventured there, 
While the small bird hung at the cottage 








door,— 
And what could a peacock wish for more ; 
Alas! the bird of the rainbow wing, 
He wasn’t contented, he tried for to sing ! 
And they who gazed on his beauty bright, 
Scared by h's screaming soon took to flight ; 

While the small bird sung in his own sweet 

words, 

“°*Tis not fine feathers make fine birds!” 
Then prithee take warning, maidens fair, 
And still of the peacock’s fate beware ; 
Beauty and wealth won’t win your way, 
Though they’re attired in plumage gay ; 
Something to charm, you all must know, 
Apart from fine feathers and outward show ;— 
A talent, a grace, a gift of mind, 

Or else poor beauty is left behind! 

While the small birds sing, in their own true 

words, 

‘Tis not fine feathers make fine birds!” 

0 ——— ; 


HYMN FOR A MATERNAL MEETING. 

O Thou, who kindest quenchless fire 
Within a mother’s breast, 

That burns with soft, yet strong desire, 
To see her children bless’d ; 


Thus sweetly urged, before Thy throne, 
A friendly band we kneel, 

In hope and prayer that for Thine own, 
Our loved ones Thou wilt seal. 

Should fortune all her gifts bestow, 
And fame her wreaths entwine, 

Still no content our hearts would know, 
Didst not Thou call them Thine ; 

Thine by an act of richest grace, 
To bend th’ reluctant will ; 

Thine by Thy power in every place, 
To guard their souls from ill ; 

Thine by a life to serve Thee now, 
With grateful gladness given ; 

And Thine with seraph-ranks to bow, 
Eternally in heaven. 

———_l—__—_—_—. 


I WILL BE GOOD TO-DAY. 
“Twill be good, dear mother,” 
I heard a sweet child say ; 
“Twill be good: now watch me— 
I will be good all day.” 
She lifted up her bright young eyes, 
With a soft and pleasing smile : 
Then a mother’s kiss was on her lips, 
So pure and free from guile. 

And when night came, that little one, 
In kneeling down to pray, 

Said, ina coh and whispering tone, 
*“ Have I been good to-day ?” 

O, many, many bitter tears 
T would save us, did we say, 

Like that dear child, with earnest heart, 
“T will be good to-day.” 


—- () ——-~ 


FORGIVENESS. 
Forgive when injuries around thee roll, 
Howe’er thy peace be riven ; 
Forgive, with all thy heart and sonl, 
If thou wouldst be forgiven. 


T , 
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